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F THERE should be any sharp 
fluctuations—either up or down 


in the market prices of Ameri- 


can Smelting & Refining, Corn 
Products, National Distillers & 
Chemical or National Steel any 


time soon, don’t look for a corre- 
sponding change in the level of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 
The reason: Those four stocks 
were dropped from that famed av- 
erage—which traces market move- 
ments back to 1897—on June first. 
being replaced by Aluminum Com- 
of America, Anaconda. 
Owens-Illinois Glass and Swift & 
Co. The four new stocks were sub- 
stituted for the four old, 
Jones said, “to increase the num- 


pany 


Dow- 


ber of industries represented.” 

In addition, the new shares of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
resulting from the recent 3-for-1 
split were substituted for the old. 

At the same time, the divisor 
used in calculating the D-J Indus- 
trial Average was changed to 
3.964 from 4.13. Until that divisor 


is changed again—as it has been 


frequently in the past—here’s how 
the closing average will be figured: 
The day’s final prices for the 30 
stocks will be totaled, and that sum 
divided by 3.904, 

On at least two occasions in the 
past 30 years, there have been a 
greater number of changes in the 
stocks comprising the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average than the four at 
the beginning of June: On July 18. 
1930, 7 new stocks were put in the 


average to replace 7 taken out. 
on May 26, 1932, 8 new stocks 
were substituted for 8 old. 


Some issues have been in and 
out of this Average more than 
once. United Aircraft, for instance. 
1930; out in 1932: in 
again in 1933: out once more in 
1934; and back in from 1939 on. 

Of the 25 industrial groups to 
which the New York Stock Ex- 
change assigns listed stocks (ignor- 
ing railroad & railroad equipment 
and utility issues, of course), 16 
are represented among the 30 is- 
sues in the D-J Industrial Average. 
The nine unrepresented are amuse- 
ments, financial, leather & leather 
products, office equipment, 
estate, shipbuilding & operating. 
textile, miscellaneous and United 
States companies operating abroad. 


was in in 


real 
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EXPECTATIONS 


HIS COUNTRY’S shareowning 
Tite enjoyed a much 
greater growth during the past 56 
months than even the most opti- 
mistic advocate of People’s Capi- 
talism — an eventual nation of 
stockholders — would have dared 
to hope for a few vears ago. 

Early this year, the New York 
Stock Exchange’s 1959 Census of 


Share Owners estimated recently. 


there were 12.190.000 individuals 
owning shares of publicly-held cor- 
porations, 
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That total represented an_ in- 
crease of 15 per cent over the early 
1950 census figure of 8.630.000 
stockholders and a spurt of no 
less than 92 per cent over the 1952 
total of 6.490.000. 

Six states alone New York, 
California. Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan and New Jersey’ now 
have a combined share owner pop- 
ulation of 6.576.000 
well above the over-all total seven 


a figure 


years ago, 
Highlights of the 1959 Share 


1 








Owner Census appear in the vari- 
ous tables throughout this article. 
One of the most compelling facts 





is that one out of every eight 
adults in this country now “owns 
a share of American 





business.” 





THE NATION’S SHARE OWNERS—HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THREE CENSUS REPORTS 


No. of Individual 
Share Owners of 
Public Corporations 


No. Owning Shares 
Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange 


Total U.S. Adult Population 


Share Owner Incidence 
to Adult Population 


No. of Adult Female 
Share Owners* 


No. of Adult Male 
Share Owners* 


Median Income of 
Share Owners 


No. of Individual Share 
Owners With Household 
Income of Under $7,5007 


No. of Individual Share 
Owners With Household 
Income of Over $7,5007 


Median Age of 
Share Owners 


No. of Stock Issues Owned 
By Average Share Owner 


* 403,000 share owners not classified as to sex in 1959 


in 1952. 


1959 


12,490,000 


8,510,000 


105,430,000 


1-in-8 


6,347,000 


5,740,000 


$7,000 


6,720,000 


5,564,000 


49 


3.5 


1956 


8,630,000 


6,880,000 


99,800,000 


]-in-12 


4,260,000 


4,020,000 


$6,200 


5,438,000 


3,042,000 


48 


4.25 


1952 


6,490,000 


n.d. 


99,280,000 


1-in-16 


3,140,000 


3,210,000 


$7,100 


51 


4.1 


, 350,050 in 1956 and 140,000 


+ 206,000 share owners not classified by income in 1959 and 150,000 in 1956. 


n. a. Not available. 
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SHARE OWNERS BY 
SIZE OF LOCALITY 


Rural ¢ areas (farm and 





CITIES WITH MOST 
SHARE OWNERS 





City Number 
ee eG. Wekiacccia co kxsawnts 903,000 
I aca nin wre cia eine OD 374,000 
bes Betes, Caliby... inc cece sees 225,000 
Philadelphia, Penna... LR eee 169,000 
re 163,000 
Sen. Fromcincs, Calif. .... 2. s0ccsc. 153,000 
eS Ree 134,000 
Bg I Is anc pie ore aietasieks 121,000 
Pittsburgh, Penna................ 114,000 
WE, E Gisivassireenenses 112,000 
SE ND bb dae seeccewrneciue 2,468,000 








Three years ago, the ratio was 
only 1-in-12; while in 1952 it 
was but 1-in-16. 

Women continue to hold the 
purse strings, so far as stock own- 
ership is concerned, outnumbering 
male stockholders by 6,347,000 to 
5,740,000, with the sex of 403,000 
not available. 

The average shareowner’s me- 
dian income had risen to $7,000 
early this year from $6,200 in 
1956, but it was slightly under the 
1952 figure of $7,100. 

Median age of share owners— 





NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL SHARE OWNERS BY STATES 


California 1,492,000 
Connecticut 300,000 


Massachusetts 512,000 


State Number State Number 
Nebraska 50,000 So. Carolina 63,000 
Nevada 13,000 So. Dakota 25,000 
New Hampshire 50,000 Tennessee 100,000 
New Jersey 625,000 Texas 375,000 
New Mexico 37,000 Utah 37,000 
New York 1,936,000 Vermont 37,000 
North Carolina 125,000 Virginia 250,000 
North Dakota 12,000 Washington’ 150,000 
Ohio 587,000 W.Virginia 100,000 
Oklahoma 100,000 Wisconsin 212,000 
Oregon 100,000 Wyoming 26,000 


Pennsylvania 1,024,000 U.S. Territories 


Rhode Island 75,000 & Possessions 3,000 


U.S. Citizens 
Living Abroad 50,000 












19--is one year older than three 


years ago but two years younger 
than in 1952. 

The average share owner held 
3.5 stock issues early in 1959, as 
compared with 4.25 three years 
ago and 4.1 issues seven years 
ago, 

What are the characteristics of 
the 3.860.000 individuals who be- 
came stockholders in the last three 
years? 

The 1959 Census disclosed that 
the composite new share owner is 


likely to be: 


e 35 years old, 





SHARE OWNERS’ 
INCOME GROUPS 





Reported 1958 No. in No. in 
Household Income 1959 1956 
Under $3,000 . 1,106,000 983,000 
$ 3,000 to $ 5,000.. 2,469,000 2,212,000 
$ 5,000 to $ 7,500.. 3,145,000 2,243,000 
$ 7,500 to $10,000.. 2,776,000 as : 
$10,000 to $15,000.. 1,769,000 
$15,000 to $25,000.. 700,000 3,024,000 
$25,000 and over... 319,000! 
Not classified by 

ere 206,000 150,000 
MOD anacasncacams 12,490,000 8,630,000 





e With a median household 
income of 86.900. 


e A woman in 56 cases out 
of every 100. 


What investments—in addition 
to equities—are owned by the na- 
tions 12,490.000 share owners? 

Eighty-one per cent have life 
insurance. 60 per cent have sav- 
ings accounts, 65 per cent own 
their own homes, 59 per cent own 
UL. S$. Government Bonds and 37 
per cent are participating in pen- 
sion programs, 

Employe stock purchase plans, 
offered by many _ publicly-held 
companies, have made a material 
contribution to the growth in share 
ownership nationally. More than 





ADULT SHARE OWNERS 
BY AGE GROUPS 





Age Group 1959 1956 

21 to 34 years...... 2,444,000 2,230,000 
35 to 44 years...... 2,064,000 1,240,000 
45 to 54 years...... 2,800,000 1,700,000 
55 to 64 years...... 2,666,000 2,020,000 
65 years and older.. 2,113,000 1,090,000 
Not classified ... 403,000 350,000 
MEL ahiewaraccatatacian 12,490,000 8,630,000 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 
OF ADULT SHARE OWNERS 


Last Year of School 


Completed 1959 1956 
3 years high school 

CNN eicdc aus teres 2,804,000 1,570,000 
4 years high school 3,130,000 2,750,000 
1 to 3 years college 2,587,000 1,540,000 
4 years college or 

eS eee aed 3,566,000 2,420,000 
Not classified ...... 403,000 350,000 
MOE Sieccccanee 12,490,000 8,630,000 
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OCCUPATIONS OF 
ADULT SHARE OWNERS 


Occupation 1959 1956 
Proprietors, managers 

and officials ..... 1,982,000 1,140,000 
Professional & semi- 

professional ..... 1,934,000 1,010,000 
Clerical and sales.. 1,801,000 1,490,000 
Craftsmen & foremen 580,000 520,000 
Operctives & laborers 411,000 140,000 
Service workers ... 326,000 430,000 
Farmers and farm 

ee 73,000 230,000 


Housewives and non- 
employed adult fe- 





DE 442600556. 4,000,000 2,830,000 
Non-employes adult 

males (including re- 

tired persons) ... 980,000 490,000 
Not classified by 

occupation ...... 403,000 350,000 
WOE. vives sedcaass 12,490,000 8,630,000 





2.500.000 individuals first — ac- 
quired stock through company 
plans, and an estimated 1.510.000 
share owners are presently invest- 
ing regularly through employe 


stock purchase plans. 
Of all the states-—California 











PROPRIETORS, MANAGERS 1. 
AND OFFICIALS 
1,982,000 








CLERICAL Anp SALES 


1,801,000 


























second to New York in the number 
of share owners—led in share 
owner growth during the past three 
years. Pennsylvania moved into 
third place, dropping Illinois to 
fourth. 

New York leads all cities in 
number of share owners. and the 
nine next in rank are shown in the 
table. Besides the tabled ten. only 
one other—Boston. with 110,000 
share owners—tops the 100.000- 
mark in respect to share owner 
population. 






BUYING AT THE 
HIGHS 


“FE VERY time I buy a few shares 
of stock I get them at the m 
record high and. of course, the ‘ 





























issue never again sells at that e! 
level!” s| 

If you haven't heard one ver- tl 
sion or another of that lament. 
chances are you don’t spend much 
time in brokerage offices, 

It's true, of course, that any 
time a stock rises to a new peak 
some one has paid that record 


EARLY (999 price for it. 
(0-54 7, And, while it is equally true that 


there’s a great deal more pleasure 
/ in buying at the low and selling at 
the high, disaster doesn’t always 





ra moon 


follow the acquisition of an equity 

at its peak for a given period. 
Some investors, for instance, 

bought shares of every one of the 


~m-mranml nh 


20 tabled issues at their highs for 


Boy TOcks Pe period 1954-1958, in- 
GHT AT However, if they didn’t let that 


fact discourage them. they had 








little reason to complain during 
the early months of 1959, 

Indeed, every one of the 20 at- 
tained new highs for all time be- 











fore the middle of the current year! 
At their 1959 peaks through 
June 2, these issues registered 
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as compared 


market price gains 
with their highs for the five years 
ended in 1958—ranging from a 
shade under 10 per cent to better 
than 50 per cent. 

Ten shares of each of these 20 


stocks purchased at their respec- 
tive highs for the five years end- 
ing in 1958 would have cost a total 
of $14,745. 

However, before mid-year 1959, 
the market value of this 200-share 
portfolio would have risen to 
$18.479—a paper profit of $3,734, 
or 25.3 per cent. 

Considering the fact that 13 of 
the 20 would have been bought 
last December, in order to catch 
their high prices for 1954-1958, 
the market appreciation of such a 
portfolio in the early months of 
the current year becomes even 
more impressive. 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH REACHED NEW HIGHS 
PRIOR TO 1959 MID-YEAR 


1954-1958 
Issue High 
Caterpillar Tractor ............ $ 99.50 
Dana Corporation ............. 61.50 
eo ene ise 54.13 
Edison Bros. Stores ....... Sas 37.00 
Federal-Mogul-Bower ...... a 55.00 
Pe NE iciaiaraaiacara seus eels Aves 63.37 
Generel Finance .............. 34.50 
EE IUD. 6 piecelensses siesta dee 89.50 
ee 89.25 
Greyhound Corp, .........0..546. 19.12 
Harbison-Walker Refractories .... 47.25 
Int'l Business Machines ........ 359.00 
Mercantile Sleres 20.66 ce secu 32.00 
PERINES SOON oidiics sd dcisinwics 80.25 
oo ee 49.00 
Pennsalt Chemicals ............ 85.00 
Raybestos-Manhattan .......... 60.75 
Simplicity Patterns ............ 20.50 
Texas Instruments ............. 86.00 
U. S. Plywood Corp. .......... 51.87 


* Through June 2, 1959. 


Date Of Per 
54-58 1959 Price Cent 
High Hight Rise, Rise 
5-9-57 $110.00 $ 10.50 10.6 

12-18-58 76.00 14.50 23.5 
11-11-58 63.37 9.25 17.1 
12-31-58 50.50 13.50 36.4 
12-18-58 61.50 6.50 11.8 

3-12-56 73.25 9.88 15.6 

12-31-58 40.00 5.50 15.9 

12-30-58 120.50 31.00 34.6 
3-23-56 103.25 14.00 15.6 
12-11-58 24.25 5.13 26.8 

12-10-58 57.75 10.50 22:2 

12-29-58 488.00 129.00 259 

12-18-58 38.00 6.00 18.7 
1-3-57 91.50 11.25 14.0 

12-30-58 63.00 14.00 28.5 

12-31-58 93.12 8.12 9.5 

10-21-58 73.00 12.25 20.1 

12-1-58 31.50 11.00 53.6 

12-1-58 131.00 45.00 52.4 

7-18-56 58.37 6.50 12.5 
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FULL 
O'NUTS 
SHARES 

LISTED 


OsT television viewers in the 

New York metropolitan area 
probably are as well aware that 
Chock Full O'Nuts produces “that 
heavenly coffee” as budget-minded 
office workers are that the same 
enterprise operates 29 rapid-serv- 
ice quality food restaurants with 
low prices and no tipping. 

The corporation's 800.000 shares 
of $l-par value common. stock 
(ticker symbol: CHF) were ad- 
mitted to trading on the Stock 
Exchange June 17, the first shares 
changing hands at a price of 
$26.75 each. 

Chock Full O’Nuts was incor- 
porated in New York November 7, 
1932, succeeding a sole proprietor- 
ship founded in 1922 as a single- 
store selling nut meats. 

One of the counter-type restau- 
rants with stools is located in 
Newark, N. J.; the other 28 are in 
New York City. All operations are 
conducted on leased premises. The 


coffee, first introduced in vacuum- 
packed cans in October, 1953, is 
now marketed in 12 states along 
the Eastern Seaboard and in Can- 














ada. Distribution is made through 
food brokers, the company em- 
ploying no salesmen. 

William Black, founder of the 


business, is president of the cor- 


poration, which has some 1,000 
employes. Jackie Robinson, for 
years an outstanding baseball play- 
er with the old Brooklyn Dodgers. 
is now vice-president in charge of 
personnel. 

For the nine months ended 
April 30, 1959—the first three- 
quarters of the current fiscal year 
—the corporation’s net sales spurt- 
ed to $20,053,625 from $18,686.- 
936 in the corresponding nine 
months of the previous fiscal year. 
Net income improved to $1.145.- 
717, or $1.43 per common share. 
from $967.854. or $1.21 a share 
on common stock, in the nine 
months ended April 30, 1958. 

Common share owners of Chock 
Full O’Nuts Corporation, who 
now number more than 4.100. 
thus far have received three cash 
dividends of 25 cents each—on 
December 15, 1958, March 15. 
1959. and June 15, 1959, 
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SHARES 
OR 
MANY? 


H's 


THER THINGS being equal, 
O would an investor be better 
advised to buy the common stock 
of a company with a large number 
of outstanding shares or one with 
a few shares? 

At first glance, of course, it 
seems logical to suppose that the 
stock of a company with a small 
number of shares would be more 
attractive. After all, it takes a vast 
amount of buying to influence the 
market price of an equity if the 
number of shares available for 
trading runs into the millions. But, 
the law of supply and demand 
might seem ‘almost to guarantee a 
price rise from a modest amount 
of buying when the number of 
available shares is small. 

Persuasive as this theory ap- 
pears, however, the accompanying 
statistics certainly don’t confirm 











it with any particular authority: 
The first table cites 20 listed 
common stocks which top all 
respect to number of 
shares available for trading: the 
second one shows 20 others which 
each have less than 360.000 shares. 

Altogether, the 20 issues in the 
second table have only 5.103.693 


others in 


shares listed. By contrast, Sperry 
Rand—which twentieth in 
the first table—has over five times 
as many listed or 28,- 
279.311. And. General Motors. 
which tops all Stock Exchange 
companies in the number of listed 
shares, with 262.668.850, surpasses 
the combined total for the second 


ranks 


shares. 


group of 20 companies by better 
than 55-to-1, 





Market performances of the two 
groups of stocks are significant: 

During the five years 1954- 
1958, inclusive, the 20 issues with 
the most listed shares recorded an 
average price swing of slightly 
above $18.75 per share. The group 
with few outstanding shares. how- 
ever, registered an average price 
swing during the same period of 
only a shade over $22.25, 

Ten of the stocks in the first 
table ranked among the 50 volume 
leaders in 1958. but none of the 
other 20 made that select group. 
The ten which ranked among the 
top 50, with 1958 turnover rank- 
ings in parenthesis, were General 
Motors (third). Standard Oil of 
New Jersey (fifth). Bethlehem 





MARKET PERFORMANCES OF 20 COMMON STOCKS WHICH TOP 
ALL OTHERS IN RESPECT TO THE NUMBER OF SHARES LISTED 


Number of 

Common Shs. 

Company Now Listed 

General Motors ............45 282,668,850 
Standard Oil (N.J.) ........... 214,889,692 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 213,310,360 
General Electric .......cccccce 87,782,846 
Sears Roebuck 75,149,201 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 63,224,386 
I ONS obec disGcn ne sindaucieind 60,015,665 
Bt EE Sh apeevudineteanenke 53,882,242 
I TEINS oc os nwt aes siewais 48,770,011 
du Pont de Nemours........... 45,806,020 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 45,209,678 
Eastman Kodak pHs pacha 38,382,246 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) ....... 36,274,095 
Phillips Petroleum ............ 34,357,351 
oS erestwestinermnaeee 32,395,559 
ID ig cacedecisccnews 30,508,367 
Aluminium Ltd. 30,312,144 
eee 30,286,684 
Columbia Gas System 28,784,905 
DO NEE inks cms pccwatenns 28,279,311 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


1954-1958 Price Range 





5-Year Market 
of Common Price Price 
High low Last Swing* 6-5-59 
$ 54 $ 19580 $ 4972 $ 343g $ 5036 
681/2 2378 4 5758 4458 51% 
753340 52a 75a 233% 811% 
793 29a 7836 503% 803% 
40 1858 a 393% 2138 4578 
6158 237% a 5939/4 373% 53/2 
89 28\2ea 8534 6078 783% 
97\/2 19120 9614 78 94) 
66a 2814 a 483 373% 45/2 
2493/4 1041 2133% 14558 251 
5478 1220 5236 42348 51 
74 20'4a 72140 5334 83 
65 34140 47\% 303% 47 
563% 2658 0 4814 301 47 
13914 a 37 a 126 102% 11212 
13336 7056 126 6234 144 
53Ve 1558 33 3712 32 
93 3434 0 85% 581% 823% 
23%, 125% 22's 105% 2136 
2958 17\%4 2458 123% 253% 


* Difference between the high and low for the years 1954-1958 inclusive. 
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teel (sixth), U. S. Steel (sev- 

enth), Aluminium Limited 
(ninth), Sperry Rand (eleventh), 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph 
(twentieth), General Electric 
itwenty-seventh), Phillips Petro- 
leum (twenty-eight) and Socony 
Mobil Oil (thirty-fourth). 

Based only on the figures cited, 
stocks with many outstanding 
shares sell higher than those with 
few shares. Recent market prices of 
the 20 issues in the first table 
ranged from less than $22 to $25] 
per share, with 13 selling above 
$50 each. The other 20 ranged 
from $7 to $98 per share, with only 
two above $50. 

Early in June, 11 of the 20 is- 
sues with few outstanding shares 





were selling above their final 1958 
quotations; but only 8 of the is- 
sues in the first table showed gains 
over closing prices for last year. 
Comparing prices early _ last 
month with the year-end, the larg- 
est gains by stocks in the first table 
were $37.25 per share by du 
Pont and $17.87 for Union Car- 
bide. Among the other group, the 
largest advances were $33.12 a 
share by L. S. Starrett and $13 by 
Adams- Millis. The largest declines 
among the equities in the first 
table were $13.50 a share by Gulf 
Oil and $7 by Texaco: while 
largest losses for the other group 
were $9.50 a share by Central 
Violetta Sugar and $3.50 by F. E. 


Myers & Bros. 





WHICH HAS LESS THAN 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
* Difference between the high and low for the years 1954-1958 inclusive. 


Number of 
Common Shs. 
Company Now Listed 
Amer. Shipbuilding Co. ......... 127,144 
a ka ee 150,184 
Adams-Millis Corp. ............. 158,533 
Transue & Williams ............ 163,955 
Myers (F.E.) & Bros. Co. ........ 200,000 
Seagrave Corp. . LE 
Austin Nichols & Co. ....... er 
: Insuranshares Certificates ....... 221,300 
f United Board & Carton ... . 240,000 
Byers (AWM.) Co. .. 055.5 .... 261,890 
Central Violeta Sugar ‘ ‘ 282,752 
Chicago Yellow Cab ............ 300,000 
Sweets Co. of America ; 300,000 
Thompson (John R.) Co. .... 300,000 
MacAndrews & Forbes .......... 307,392 
ne Be Pi. icc chk cakcwcs 313,000 
Interstate Dept. Stores.......... 325,608 
hein ere 328,396 
Francisco Sugar Co. ............ 350,301 
Amold Constable «0... 6ccccceee 355,109 


MARKET PERFORMANCE OF 20 COMMON STOCKS, EACH OF 


360,000 SHARES LISTED 


1954-1958 Price Range 5-Year Market 
of Common 





Price Price 
High low Last Swing* 6-5-59 
$105 $ 422 $ 582 $ 622 $ 58% 
8512 4034 6478 443% 98 
3478 23/2 3312 1136 46\/2 
50 15/2 2812 34/2 36 
50 37 45 13 41/2 
2734 a 778a 1336 197% 1758 
2536 Sea 2136 21 1834 
2712 1536 29% 14g 31% 
32% 14 2834 18% 4 322 
4538 15/2 391/2 297% 3856 
293 1036 27.2 9 18 
38 73% 37/2 30% 341/2 
2912 16 29 13/2 26/2 
293% 856 25% 21% 2434 
54 22% 301/2 313% 31 
1012 436 61/2 6 7 
38% a )=—- 2138a Ss 3012 17/2 30/2 
20 9/2 20 105% 223% 
17% 658 1058 1058 88 
32/2 16 2012 16/2 22 
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TOMORROW'S 


INVESTORS 


By Tuomas B, McCape 


President, Scott Paper Company 











INCE most of the men and wo- 
S men who will become tomor- 
row’s investors are today in our 
colleges and universities, it is the 
duty and responsibility of Ameri- 
can corporate enterprise to stimu- 
late, assist and help develop edu- 
cation through as many avenues 
as possible. Ultimately, these stu- 
dents will make the most signifi- 
cant contributions to our national 
economy, welfare and advance- 
ment of human knowledge. 

This is the philosophy behind 
the wide and varied activities en- 
compassed by the Scott Paper 
Company education program. 

The latest step in this continu- 
ally expanding program is our 
publication of a special “Student 
Edition” of the regular 1958 Scott 
Annual Report to Stockholders. 
Believed to be the first of its kind, 
this Student Edition is being 
offered without cost to colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 
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It was designed to provide stu- 
dents with an explanation of a 
corporate annual report in every- 
day language in order to promote 
a better understanding of business 
operations and their significance 
in our general economy. 

Through educational aids such 
as this Student Fdition we believe 
America’s corporations have the 
opportunity to present to tomor- 
row’s investors the corporate pic- 
ture and its vital role in building 
the standard of living American 
people enjoy. American free en- 
terprise—personified by its sales- 
men, its corporations, its employ- 
es--is responsible for producing 
the example of a democratic way 
of life that we present to the rest 
of the world today. If we expect 
to continue the same rate of prog- 
ress, if we expect to halt the forces 
that combat us and would have 
us succumb to the deadening in- 
fluence of totalitarianism, then we, 
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Thomas B. McCabe, who was graduated from 
Swarthmore College in 1916, has been President 
of Scott Paper Company ever since 1927. 

Under his leadership, the enterprise has 
grown from a one-plant operation to a network 
of company and subsidiary installations at 14 
locations throughout the country, plus extensive 
interests abroad. Total sales volume has risen 
from less than $6,000,000 in 1927 to more than 
$285,000,000 last year. 

Mr. McCabe is a Director of General Electric Company, Campbell 
Soup Company and British Columbia Forest Products Limited. He 
was Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System from 1948 to 1951, and has received honorary degrees from 





a dozen of this country’s colleges and universities. 





as corporate entities, must present 
our story to the public clearly 
and fully. Further, if we are to 
continue to produce the goods 
which the world requires. if we 
are to continue to operate efficient- 
ly—taking advantage of all the 
technical advances that come out 
of our laboratories —we must 
make not only today’s investing 
public aware of us, we must build 
in our future investors an aware- 
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ness of our product, our system 
of operation, our value to the 
economy as a whole. 

Tomorrow’s investors are vital- 
ly important to us. Today’s stu- 
dents are not satisfied with the 
theory of economics alone. They 
want to see, to know, just how 
corporations work, how they oper- 
ate, how they expand, how much 
of the income dollar goes into 
wages, taxes, dividends to share- 
holders. American business must 
see that the presentation of its full 
corporate image is made to this 
particularly pertinent public. 

Scott’s Student Edition consists 
of the regular Annual Report with 
specially annotated pages, keyed 
to the text and figures of the re- 
port, setting forth brief explana- 
tions of corporate operations and 
accounting terminology. Special at- 
tention is devoted to the consoli- 
dated financial statements, the 
shareholders’ investment and other 
significant items. Some 60 dif- 
ferent items detail for tomorrow’s 
investor how each of the segments 
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relates to the over- 
all profit structure 
of the company. 

For instance, page 
3 of the Annual Re- 
port begins the “Re- 
view of the Year.” 
The sub-head, 
“Earnings and Divi- 
dends” in the Student Edition is 
bracketed and keyed to explain 
their primary importance to those 
who have invested in Scott, or in 
the answers to such questions as: 
“How much did my company 
make, what dividends were paid, 
and how do such figures compare 
with the past record?” This, stu- 
dents are told, “is the heart of 
the annual report.” 

Similar keyed paragraphs cover 
each major portion of this report. 
directing the reader to the signifi- 
cance of various activities. 

The section on “Timberlands” 
points out that they constitute the 
principal raw material of the pa- 
per industry—pulpwood. A large 
paper manufacturer, the explana- 
tion continues, usually owns tim- 
berlands to supply at least part of 
“and then follows a 





its needs, 
progressive policy of reforestation 
in order to conserve one of the 











country’s priceless resources.” 
Here is how the subject of taxes 
is treated in the Student Edition: 
“American corporations pay taxes 
calculated as percentages of so- 
called ‘taxable income’ which gen- 
erally means profit before deduc- 
tion of such taxes, The over-all 
rate of tax paid by Scott to the 
U. S. Government is close to 50 
per cent. Some state and foreign 
governments also levy taxes on 
profits attributable to operations 
in their respective jurisdictions.” 








The Student Edition, we believe, 


can stand alone as a brief text on 
understanding and analyzing an 
annual report. Used in the class- 
room, it provides the instructor 
with a handy tool for a thorough 
and detailed exposition of the 
corporate financial structure. 
Over 1.200 colleges and uni- 
versities were offered bulk copies 
of the report. To date over 25 per 
cent of the schools have requested 
the Student Edition for classroom 
use. Response from educators has 
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heen most favorable. One college 
president said: “I have read with 
creat interest and enthusiasm your 
excellent Annual Report. This is 
about the finest job in preparing 
an annual report | have ever seen. 
It is something that all students 
of business administration can 
study with great profit.” Some 
schools have requested as high as 
500 copies. Response from liberal 
arts schools and women’s colleges 
has been about equal to colleges 
having separate schools of busi- 
ness and commerce. With the cur- 
rent school term now ended. a 
substantial additional number of 
requests are expected by late sum- 
mer. 

Heavy response is also being 
shown from private individuals 
and from investment clubs. 

Scott's program of educational 
aid began over 30 years ago and 
has been steadily expanded. To- 
day. it encompasses a wide variety 
of projects at all academic levels. 
We feel that one of the most ef- 
fective means of such support is 
the establishment of scholarships 
accompanied by unrestricted gifts 
to the institution because tuition 
alone doesn’t meet the entire cost 
of educating a student. 




















The Scott Paper Company 
Foundation, therefore, provides 
scholarships in 20 leading colleges 
for the benefit of young men and 
women of outstanding ability. It 
also offers summer employment to 
recipients of the scholarships. 

To encourage employes. college 
graduates or not, to give financial 
support to colleges of their choice, 
the Foundation matches employe 
contributions up to $500 per year 
for each employe. 

Scott has interchanged manage- 
ment representatives and faculty 
members with a prominent uni- 
versity and we encourage pro- 
fessors from schools of business 
administration and technical  in- 
stitutions to act as consultants. 

Outside schooling for employes 
is fostered through the Scott Edu- 
cational Refund Plan, under which 
the company contributes up to 100 
per cent of tuition for evening and 
correspondence school courses, 
The company also pays through 
the Student Aid Plan $100 each 
year toward the college tuition 
of any son or daughter of a Scott 
employe eligible under the plan. 

For years. Scott has sent execu- 
tives and other key personnel to 
selected colleges for special courses. 

Programs such as these help 
provide the continuing reservoir 
of capable. well-trained manpower 
so essential to the future develop- 
ment of our great country. 
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CAPITAL GAINS 





TAX POLICIES 
OF OTHER COUNTRIES 





Mr. 


Smith. a 
manufacturer. bought 
500 shares of XYZ Common Stock 
for $30.000, Last week. the market 
value of this investment 
to 1.500 shares as the result of a 


1957, 


I 
wealthy 


John 


swollen 


3-for-1 split about a year earlier— 
amounted to $75.000, 

Mr. Smith would like to sell this 
block of stock and reinvest the en- 
tire proceeds immediately by buy- 
ing 1.500 shares of ABC Common 
at $50 each. 

There’s one little hitch. though: 

He’s in the top income tax 
bracket. So. if he sells his XYZ 
holdings. bell have to pay a capital 
gains tax of 25 per cent--S11.250 
—on the $15.000 profit. The impo- 
sition of this tax. therefore. will de- 
plete his capital $11.250 below the 
sum required to acquire 1,500 
shares of ABC stock. 

Would this same problem con- 
front him if he was a native and 
resident of some other country? 
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Probably not! 

At the beginning of this year, 
the following 28 countries (and 
undoubtedly some others) imposed 


no tax on capital gains realized 


from the sale of securities by in- 


dividuals not engaged in the se- 


curities business: 


Argentina 
Australia 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Belgium 
Brazil 


Canada 


Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
France 
Ireland 
Israel 

Italy 





Japan 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 


New Zealand 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Pakistan 


Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

South Africa 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Uruguay 
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it should be pointed out per- 
haps that the tax structures of most 
foreign don’t contain 
specific statutory regulations cov- 


countries 


ering tax treatment of gains real- 
ized by individuals who are not 
engaged in the securities business. 
Consequently, such gains are usu- 
ally left untaxed, 

In the United Kingdom, for in- 
stance, the difficulty of establishing 
a taxable transaction in the case of 
an individual is such that, in prac- 
tice. gains realized on securities 
transactions are ignored for tax 
purposes unless carried out in the 
rezular course of business by a 
dealer or broker. 

Since each case is decided on its 
own particular facts. it is impos- 
to 
in 


cite criteria which will 
all In the past, 
tax authorities and the courts have 


considered the following factors: 


sible 


cases. 


apply 





(1) the purpose of the purchase, 
(2) the type of asset involved, (3) 
reason for the sale and (4) the 
method of sale. 

After a specified holding period. 
neither Austria West 
many levy a tax on the long-term 
capital gains realized by an indi- 


nor Ger- 


vidual from the sale of securities, 
In the case of Austria, the deter- 
mining period—as between short- 
in 
West Germany the period is three 


and long-term—is one year: 


months. 

In Denmark. however, any capi- 
tal gain realized by an individual 
on the sale of securities is treated 
as normal income and taxed at or- 
dinary income tax rates. 

As of January first. the six coun- 
tries shown below imposed taxes 
on the long-term capital gains real- 
ized by individuals on securities 
transactions: 





Period Determining 


Maximum Tax After Gain 








Country Long-Term Capital Gain Becomes Long-Term 
Cuba 1 Year From 2% under $2,400 
to 15% over $55,000. 
India None Standard and supertax 
rates on only one-third 
of gain. 
Philippine Republic 1 Year Ordinary rates on one-half of gain. 
Sweden Less than 2 Years Ordinary rates on 100% of gain. 
2-3 Years Ordinary rates on 75% of gain. 
3-4 Years Ordinary rates on 50% of gain. 
4-5 Years Ordinary rates on 25% of gain. 
Over 5 Years None. 
Venezuela None 22% of gain. 
United States 6 Months 25 per cent. 
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Readers Appraise 
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MAGAZINE 


NLIKE the late Henry Ford— 
U who told prospective Model T 
buyers that they could have any 
color job they wanted to as long as 
they chose black—The Exchange 
Magazine makes a sincere attempt 
to give readers the kind of publi- 
cation they prefer. 

Consequently, a cross-section of 
subscribers was asked recently to 
tell us what they like—or dislike— 
about this publication. 

The response was as staggering 
as it was heart-warming! 

A questionnaire, asking for co- 
operation, was sent to 4,900 read- 
ers, in the hope that perhaps 10 
cent—a high ratio—would 
take the trouble to reply. Much to 
our delight, however, 1.928 re- 
sponses were received 


per 


an almost 
unbelievable 40 per cent return. 

Based on the findings of this 
survey, The Exchange Maga- 
zine has a current monthly 
readership of approximately 
400,000 people! 

It wasn’t easy for the readers to 
cooperate: They were asked to an- 
swer 57 questions, and to reply to 
all of them—-as most did 
quired nearly 150 different check 





re- 
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marks or the insertion of figures. 
In addition, each reader was asked 
to offer any comments he cared to 
make, and nearly all did so in 
some detail. 

The sampling demonstrated con- 
clusively, we're happy to report, 


that most subscribers are well 

pleased with The Exchange. There 

are some, naturally, who don’t 
share the majority viewpoint, and 
many more offered concrete sug- 
gestions for making this publica- 
tion better. 

Here are the highlights of what 
readers told us: 

@ Articles about individual com- 
panies are of greater interest 
than any other topic—76 per 
cent of the readers polled rat- 


ing them at the top. 
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Factors affecting stock values— 
together with dividends, yields. 
splits, rights and market prices 

-ranked second in popularity 
by the vote of 75 per cent of 
respondents. 


Readers have an avid interest 
in the stock market commit- 
ments of big investors, 63 per 
per cent of those responding 
rating as most important to 
them the equity portfolios of 
institutional investors, 


Little interest was shown in pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds, read- 
ers naming them least often 
among the subjects they wanted 
discussed frequently. 


When it comes to choosing 
their own investments, readers 
are more interested in capital 
gains (growth) than in divi- 
dend income. 78 per cent 
checked this factor, against only 
18 per cent who are concerned 
chiefly with dividend income. 
37 per cent of the readers dis- 
closed that. on average, they 
spend an hour reading each 
monthly issue; while 17 per 
cent read it for half an hour. 
Others study the Magazine for 
anywhere from a few minutes 
to several hours, and many dis- 
closed that they keep each issue 
handy for reference. 

More than 60 per cent of the 
readers circulate their copy 
among friends: 38 per cent 
don’t. Distribution of a single 
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copy ranges from 1, 2 and 3 
non-subscribers to 10 or more. 


e@ Nearly 60 per cent of the read- 
ers find the statistical material 
supporting articles to be “ex- 
tremely helpful;” 37 per cent 
rate such data so-so; 3 per cent 
find it dull. 


Subscribers were asked to rate 
the 11 different articles in the 
April issue in order of importance, 
based on whether they had read 
each one completely. in part or not 
at all. 

The article by G. Keith Funston, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange. was an emphatic win- 
ner, with 98 per cent of the re- 
spondents disclosing that they had 
read all or part of it. Entitled “A 
Word of Warning.” Mr. Funston’s 
piece cautioned against purchase 
of highly speculative stocks by peo- 
ple who don’t know what they are 
doing or who perhaps shouldn't 
be investing in equities at all. 

Based on this check-up. 95 per 
cent of our readers are share own- 
ers. Forty-four per cent of them 
are in the 45-64 age bracket: and 
15 per cent have family incomes 
of less than $10.000. 

Readers pulled no punches in 
their comments. 

A few of the favorable comments 
by subscribers follow: 

“Your publication is a delight 
because it is concise. terse and 
understandable.” *** “The Ex- 
change is wonderful.” *** “Find 
The Exchange so interesting and 
helpful, look forward to each new 
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issue.” *** “A wonderful little 


magazine and for the money it 
can’t be beat.” *** “I generally 


read your magazine from cover-to- 
cover and use as a guide in study- 
ing the reports and making pur- 
chase of stocks.” “Best $1. 20 
made.” * 
fine articles in 
“| like your magazine 
great 
little 
“I always thoroughly 
enjoy reading my issue, and gen- 


investment I’ve ever 
*Has 


issue. ~*~" 


some each 


much.” “Gives a 


deal of information at very 


very 





cost.’ 


erally save it for a Saturday morn- 
then read it cover-to- 
“Very interesting and 
informative.” *** 
mation of great value to myself 
family.” “Your small 
size and general brevity are a de- 
— "= 
its size.” 
interesting.” 


ing and 
cover,” *** 


“Provides infor- 


and 





“E xcellent cove rage for 
“Fast. concise and 

“It has helped 
me get a clearer understanding of 
the operation of the Stock Ex- 
change.” *** “IT am 
pleased with your 
its contents.” 

Although 
topped unfavorable by a ratio of 
probably 50-to-1. 
turally, 





extremely 
magazine and 
favorable reactions 
there were, na- 
appraisals, 
including the following: 


“Find 


some caustic 


Magazine very superfi- 
cial.” “The Magazine is a 


disgrace; why not give it up.” 

“The thing I detest most heartily 
about The Exchange is the con- 
stant use of those insane car- 
“Why does The Ex- 
change arrive so late: usually after 


the 15th?’ “I think 


toons.” 





you 
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could this magazine: 
it sounds a little as if 


it were written for morons.” 


up-grade 
sometimes 


“Articles too neutral.” 
Besides revealing their likes 
dislikes so candidly, readers of- 
fered many, many suggestions for 
future 


and 


articles, 

them, unfortunately, 
seemed unrealistic to us. 
larly in 


Some of 
particu- 
instances where readers 
urged us to publish as much sta- 
tistical data in a single monthly 
issue as is to be found in the entire 
financial section of a large. leading 
newspaper. 

On the other hand. 
suggestions 


some of the 


were excellent. and 
were now working on them. 

To all readers who responded— 
whether they were kindly or 
tic: whether their suggestions for 
future articles 
impractical 
found and sincere thanks! 


caus- 


were practical or 
we extended our pro- 
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BONDS tors jump to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the prices quoted for 


That old axiom about a little such obligations are percentages of 
knowledge being dangerous often — the reduced principal amount. 
applies in the field of investing. There's often a big difference! 
lor instance, a few listed bonds An investor who bought four 
are part-redeemed, the principal Republic of Mexico Treasury 6s 
amounts having been reduced by — of 1913, for instance, would prob- 








reorganization or otherwise. ably be shocked—if he expected to 
Such bonds—and all others pay 20 per cent of the present 

are traded on a percentage of — principal amount of $200, or $160 

original principal amount. when he was billed for $800, 





12 PART-REDEEMED BONDS LISTED ON THE EXCHANGE 








Original Present Recent 
Principal Principal Quoted Price in 
Bond Amount Amount Price Dollars 
Cuba Northern Railways Co. First Mort- 
Ne BGO VOIR ec cisccnwroecnsreass - $1,000 $635 20 $201.25 
Cuba Railroad Co. First Lien & Refunding 
Mortgage Series A 4s of 1970......... 1,000 635 12% 122.50 
Cuba Railroad Co. First Lien & Refunding 
Mortgage Series B 4s of 1970......... 1,000 635 12% 122.50 
Cuba Railroad Co. First Mortgage 4s of 
WD fe aiini 6 Ciavsedine tein sine oe Rees x ores 1,000 460 155 156.25 
Cuba Railroad Co. Improvement & Equip- : 
ne ie | Se are een ara 1,000 635 12 120.00 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. First 

Lien & Refunding Mortgage Series A 5s 

OR cada: Dose) varacsie'ond starwntare area vadnce’ ans 1,000 875 593% $93.75 
United Steel Works Corp. Participating Cer- 

tificates for Dollar Obligations of Suc- 


SE BIE G WIR: cio ois b:o5 0.60 cots 1,000 979.50 925% 926.25 
Republic of Mexico Consolidated External G 

BO Se GI ios oecic wekae cee veto 1,000 200 19 190.00 
Republic of Mexico External Gold Loan 4s 

PI os. v aio ac ode end oir inion Satan 1,000 300 17/2 175.00 
Republic of Mexico Treasury Notes & Series 

MRI IE II sks cos arc antes acter provers 1,000 200 20 200.00 
United States of Mexico 4s of 1904...... 1,000 206.186 13/2 135.00 


Mexican Irrigation Institution for Encourage- 
ment of Irrigation Works & Development 
of Agriculture S. A. 42s of 1943...... 1,000 206.19 14 140.00 
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SAMPLE COPY 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1073 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED JUNE 15,1959 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 








DOW - JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 


215.69 
210.26 
- 2.5 %o 


MAY 15 
JUNE 15 


CHANGE 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10% & OVER 
8 TO 10 % 
8 °lo 


6 °/o 


LESS THAN 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 
2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6°%o 
6 TO 8%o 
8 TO 10% 


10 %o & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500-STOCK INDEX 


58.72 
57.29 
- 2.4%. 








